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Much has been written aoout the reading urcbleja whic^n 
many etudont^. Everyone a^raoc upon ItLi existence but not on Itii nolu^ 
lion, Thero are perhaps many, although they may bo of little u^no in 
actual situationc whon students complain at the be#^inning of the Bi^iin^i^-- 
tor that they cannut read every other day tliirty pagcy of a rairiy 
easy book writton in the language that they are studyin-. 

What in going to be suggestod in thiy paper is hot new, but applied 
in BUch circuinstancoo it hao again and again brought about results and 
honec pfjrhuiiL- ^nuuid bo of general usefulness. There are fancier ways ^ 
taut r'omedial reading courses are not always available, nor does the' 
student always have bho time or the monoy to enroll in one, Furthemore , 
these are taught in English, and reading in a foreign languase moy not 
present the same problems or obstacles as reading in one^G ami language. 
Wien the student complains, something has to be done irnriiediately or he 
will loose interest in, as well as the benefit of, the course that he is 
in the process of taking. 

Although students come from different backgrounds, in Colorado or 
Wyoming one can expect to have a class of thirty, none of whom have ever 
been out of the state, to the West, or the East coast, much less abroad, 
apart from a fev/ veterans or undergraduates whose families had settled 
abroad in the aftermath of World War II and who are now of college age. 
Few or none have ever heard the language spoken by a native, whereas in 
Alaska, for exajnple, Eskimos and Athabascan Indians, living in Jesuit 
territoiy, have learned not only English but also Latin and in college 
one or two other foreign languages. All to the same result. If their 



bene^ral knowledge of the lancuago iau{;^ht was □haky, their reading aloud 
was unmentionable:/* yirons pitch, wrong streGi? , wrong 8pi2ed, and wron/? 
accent. Left to thoKioelv-Jo they could not iiianago thirty page^ wil.h a 
reasonable time. To teach them to read, in order to undorntand tlio 
r^enoral mGanini: of the fltoi*y and in order to be able to t,alk abouL it ^ 
was Imperioua. Reading can be of interest and plviaBiirable even in the 
context of a classroom Bituation. But it is none of those things if one 
has labored thi*ough the eveninOj word for wordg plodding one's way 
through and still not knowing what it is all about or without seeing 
what the general outline or theme of the story 1b* 

The problem of how to read and what to read arc closely related. 
And even if one does inanage to improve upon one's reading skill, if the 
material given is totally unrelated to the student's interests there is 
no hope of sustaining the student's attention and output* These problems 
have to be solved in view of each other. 

If after World War II Universities went slightly overboard and im- 
posed foreign language courses on one and all ^ the dwindlint: IntGrest in 
the discipline which resulted la to bo sorely reagretted today, Wliat 
brought about this state of affairs and what cmn be learned from it or 
what can be done ^ if anything j to try and remedy the situation are the 
questions which need to be answered. 

It is usually taken for granted that a knowledge of foreign languages 
fits into the background of an educated man. But does this still apply ^ 
or is the eduational system actually providing what is neeessaiy to per= 
mit the average student to achieve such a goal and to "get something" 



i'rom thoso years of grappling witii repelling, syniax, .jtyliatlca , mil 
literature'? 

Thia question ahould be anmvereil by an emphatic no. The problom 
is huKo, StudcntB lack interaiiit , inotivation, or cannot relate to auch 
and such a text— or oo they say. Lltoralure bores ti;em, and gramnar 
does not provide a certified i-ecipe for speeutdne and writing the 
language . . .so why are we jtudying all this? . . . The problem perhaps 
goes back to our elementary ochoolD. Ideally, the student's basic skills 
should have been learned and drillod at the junior high sahool level 
for two years, and then should have been further developod through Inti-o- 
auction to literature during the last two years of high school, Then 
arriving at the university level, the freshman who is interested in 
languages, either as his major field of study or as an adjunct to his 
general studies, could start inmediately at the third-year level. Here 
of course there would be s ojte gramniar review, some composition and 
stylisticE, but mostly there would be an emphaBis on literature: dis- 
cussions of the works read and of the culture in which these works were 
written. Then when the student graduateB from college, whether he has 
had two years or more, he will be able to speak, to write, and to read 
reasonably well the language that he has studied. 

But what is th-: actual situation today? Often students attend one 
year of Spanish, then ttike one semester of French, then switch to another 
language including perhaps one oemester of German and graduating without 
having learned anythine. They may likewise follow through with one 
language for several semesters under the supervision of an ill-prepared 
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or indifferGnt instruetor ana loarn nothing. At tlie eolloge level, 
Gtarting an a froshman, Gtudenta nry aavo to ropout ^.e^^innor coiiracs 
^-^a tedious process to sa;^ the laast^^and by their sophomore year aro 
thoroughly fed up with languages. They have lost their ineentive and 
tho huuiL ui wcrkin^ I^ard (a^ they already had somG knowledge of the 
language and can sail by with Yery little effort). Furthonnore ^ many 
□tudents cannot raad, or wrlne^ or speak the language that they have 
studied. And very soon they will lose what little skill Lhey have 
acquired. Is it the fault of the student, of the system, or the fault 
of the inBtructor? 

Two of the basic errors in the present aystem go back to two 
different miiiconceptions . First , there is an antideluvian approach to 
literature: since certain books were taught in the I85O curriculujii in 
French schools, they must be read today — in Ajnerican^-^now in 1972 on th 
eve of the twenty^first century. Secondly, the preBent methods of 
teaching foreign languages are based too much on those used during 
World War II in military language schools. And this approach assiames 
that what was good for the highly motivated mlitaiy man will also suit 
tha average student—thirty years later^-sitting in a university class^ 
room* 

Obviously the student of today is not as motivated as was tht. mil^ 
itary man in quite different and highly emotional environment of the 
last world war. Furtheriiiore , the student is pulled apart by too maiiy 
interests. The atmosphere on campus is different^ he has a social life 
to attend to in addition to the many other courses that he must take, 



whilQ thfri military ochoQl student waa steeped not only in the lan^::;ua/;e 
but also in t}ie Gulturc he was study ing twenty four hours a day* The 
iiigh school or university student is al-o Bhovn a numhcr of movies in 
language elaci^eo, ofton unrelated and boring, and ]\e nuiy oq inwdc to aing 
children's songs^-'out of context-^^quite unrelated to his mood, age, mind, 
and otato of de /elopment . Are freshmen in English courses required to 
sing Thrae Bli nd ^fice ? Is th.. necessary in order to ,f^ive him a. feeling 
of foreign culture in which ever language he is studying? 

Having begun the languu^u in coll*. go, or reviewing it due to having 
been Ill-prepared in high school^ the student urrivou at the end of his 
second year still incapable of reading proficiently, A book of average 
longth or difficulty takes him forever to read: in fact , he does net 
even know how to read in any language* Perhaps it is most important 
that he sould be taught the skill at this time and given some time to 
praetice it* The basic skills ^ having been coveruu during the first 
year, should be reviewed and enlarged during the second year. The 
latter should also take as its goal teaching the student how to read-^^ 
parti' ularly in the second and the third semesters of studies. This can 
be accomplished by having the Gtudent read from five or six books during 
each semester. During classes simple questions should be asked as the 
book is discussed, with the instructor adding something about the author, 
the genre ^ the stoi^ itself and elucidating any questions which might 
arise (vocabulary, plot , ideas , themes, etc.). The student will be 
learning many things and will be able to discuss something other thm 
the weather or Christmas. He will be introduced on a very elementary 
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level to otory analyols , to literary vocabulary and, ovon more important, 
to reading Ekills. He will havG acquired u dictionHiy^^a bilingual one 
(and for the French student Le petit Larousse illustr:- as well). 

Too often the instructor assurnea that the stuionts know more than 
they dcu In turn the students do not want to parade their doubtB or 
their ignorance and already lost, compound the situation for the lack 
of asking for a few directive which should have been siven as part of 
the introductory remarks to the coui^se. What will be su|:gested to remedy 
to the situation is so obvious 5 that too often it is overlooked, it is 
the roGUlt of coranon sense, experience aiid concern for^ and understanding 
of the student and his problems. It will bring results if the student 
presevere on his own. The method, if there is one, is based upon the 
fact that knowledge is cujiiulative. It is aasier to relate the unknown to 
the known and appling these principles to reading; skills, one can see 
tha^: through a successive series of reading of the same passage one can 
buJld up one^s understanding of it to the point where the general meaning 
of it becomes clear. Purthermore this will be a stepping stone towards 
the understanding of the next passage until the whole book is read and 
comprehended, It helps to understand "in the whole" and give to the 
student the satisfaction of having read a whole book and of knowing what 
it is all about-' a step of utmost importance in generating enthusiasm 
and self-confidence. 

The student comes equipped with a desire to learn a basic vocabulaiy 
and a basic knowledge of graMnar, These should be sufficient to pemit 
him to grasp the general meaning of a passage at a first reading. Any 
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further roadlng of the same passage should increase his undarBtandinij , 
as what he has understood further on in the pasBase ahould help to 
clarify tho beginning of it. The diffioulty comes, in part, from the 
fact that very few students believe in the necessity to read a book or 
a Chapter more than once. Those who do, will be rev rded with a swift 
improvement in their skill. 

Four to six books to read in fourteen weeks (more=or-less ) is a 
difficult task for a besinner who also has other courses and functions 
which he must attend. A book ahould be read in about two weeks-==-aii 
average of thirty pages or so per lesson. It should not Tae read word 
for word, with the dictionaiy at the student's fingertips: He should 
read the thirty pages assigned once without any help from the dictionary . 
At the end of the reading he should than nsk himself what the passage 
is about. He should be able to get somethins out of it which will serve 
him as a guideline for the second reading. The second reading ahould 
proceed as did the first one but, instead of reading the whole passage, 
the student should proceed paragraph by paragraph, anking himself 
queBtions after each one (what is happening, who did i^hat , etc.). What- 
ever he understood from the first reading should help him to catch on to 
things that had previously escaped him. This second reading Is also the 
time when the student should be underlining vorda to ask about in class , 
look up in the dictionary, or simply mark as new words in order to build 
up his vocabulaiY. Having arrived at the end of the assigned passage 
for the second ti™, he should then reread it sentenco by sentenco. And 
then, and only ■. ,ien, should he produce his, dictionary, although the cu= 
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:m;la,uive knowladge acquired during the previous rcadinga chould render 
ito use almost unnecessary oxcoFt for a vory sinall number of words. Each 
assignment should become and does become eaoier and faster. 3y the timo 
the student finishes his third or fourth book a difference in his achievp^ 
mont should be noticed, and by thu ilfth or sixth book the reading should 
be much easier and much faster, and he should be able to coraprehend more 
and more with each first reading. Once this skill is acquired it should 
be cultivated in other eoursea , and soon the student will be able to see 
at once what is iraportant, what is to be retained, what to select, and 
what is of secondary importance or can even be neglected or forgotten. 

Paperback collections offer a good choice of books, classical as 
well as modern. Their cost is relatively low and permits the students to 
buy four or five for a course: a novel or two, a play, a volume of short 
stories and a selection of modern poetry. This has the advantage of 
presenting an Introduction into different genres. 

A good choice of books should be one that is pertinent to the 
interest and problems of today's students. They Bhould not be too long; 
should have a sustaining interest as well as that old-fashioned attribute 
~a plot or intrigue. In French the following should be hiehly racoinmendod: 
La Sgnphonie p_a8torale by aide i Therese Pesqueyroux by Maurlac ; Gigi and 
Chflri by Collette ; Mari a Chapdelaine by Hemon; and MarluB and Fanny by 
Pagnol, Be cket by Anouilh, Lea Infants terrible s ., by Cocteau, Bon jour 
Trig tease by Sagan. Tlieae have been tried, and it has been found that 
they are read with relish and provoke iiitcrasting discussions. Hone of 
these were written before World War I. Neither do they deal with exis- 



tentialiom or anggis;!.? nor do thGy show any char-n^ ..-t j c-.-; of ihc^ 
nouveau roman . Many other works can bo chosen, .;uch m some of tha 
novels by African authors. bouts de hoU de Diou, by Ousmanco or 

1 'Enfojrt npir , by Layei- ahould be included. 

Such a course, then, is useful to the major, but It is also attract- 
ivQ to others who are interested only in the language, culture, or lit- 
erature and take the course as an eleative or a fulfilljnent of their hu- 
manities requiremDnt. It may Qvari cause a student to declare a major in 
the laneaage that he is studying, or at least eauBc him to pursue it 
another Bornester or so beyond the required courses. It dues, then, fulfill 
a double need- teaching the majors to read and attracting or maintaining 
the Interest of non-majors— soiaething which is not to be neglected these 



The reading problem having been hopefully taken caro of during the 
first three or four semesters of the foreign language, what then is the 
cause of the dislike for these courses? Satiated too early by a steady 
diet of comics, TV romances, and too much of too many things too early, 
the student is bored. What can the student of today find in the reading 
of Boileau or Malesherbes? He does not care about the beauty and the 
defense of the English language, Judging by his compositions, so why 
would he be moved by the problems that the French had with their owii 
language? The raadlng of the encyclopedia (eighteenth century), to the 
contemporary student. Is not even funny; Voltaire's tragedies, Pascal, 
and Descartes are boring and leave the student, at beat, indifferent. 
It Is true that the history of thought and of literature cannot be 
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taufiht without including these authors, but in it nc^jo.' r ■<)•■: i 
ntudents to read lon^thy nasuac^j cu.a .aLcuan the;;; when t!io uludenl 
obviouHly neither knows nor cares wlmt tney arc all about? 

Anthologies are TDorinfi. Gtudenta find thorn oo miti thoy cannai: bo 
blajried. Vary few passages can be meaniniiful when taken out of the c-onLext 
of the whole work, and passages from the ubove-mentionod writorB are vei-y 
dry m-id without relationship to a young American of the 1970'n. It soonio 
that tho interuct in the understanding of a work la promoted by reading 
it in its entirety, 

Anthologlos are dull and to the student many classios appear to be 
so, for it aometimes takes a greater motivation, understanding, and wider 
background as well as a compaBsionate knowledge of man to develop an 
affinity to them. 

On the other hand, anthologies are useail and needed; The question 
is how to use them. Does one need to go through them page by page, or = 
would it not be praferable to thumb one's way through, while making the 
course rest on a series of either complete works of certain authors or 
on editions of those worku out of which certain perhaps dull or extraneous 
passages have been Judicioigry culled (such as the Classiciue Larousse 
editions) . Madame de Cl|vea , La nouvelle Heloise fare well in this respect 
especially at the undergraduate level. 

Combinins the use of an antholos^ as a handy reference book and as 
a source of indispensable passages from long md perhaps dull works of 
certain authors (an important passage from Descartes, or a few major 
verses from Boileau) , with the reading of six or ten Judiciously chosen 
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works which would ularify not only the position of their authors but 
also explraa thu yvolutiuii uf the political, economic, and literary 
movonont of tho century studied as well as the position of the most 
forebearing authors. Through lectui^es and comments tha instructor 
could tie together the works by weaving through them a conducting thread 
and the students would perhaps remember soinething whereas , had the 
anthology been the only work consulted ^ thty would remember nothing or 
very little of the patches and squares that have been dabbled at. 

Through a judiGiously^chosen Bclcction of Voltaire's oontes , of 
Prevost, Rousseau 5 Diderot, Laclos , Bernardin de St. Pierre, Montesquieu, 
and Mariv™x5 the wholG ovolutlon of the l8th century can be illustrated 
and the position of the encyclopedists, Bayle^ d'Alembert, and others, 
explained without painfully plodding through passages that are neither 
understood by, nor interesting to, ytudonto toduy* 

There are many works^-some major, some not=-in FrGnoh, and no doubt 
in other modern languages , wnich are as pertinent today as they were yes- 
terday and which can bo taurjht and at loast Interest (if not fascinate) 
the student and give him rji appreciation of literature, of the evolution 
of human thoughts and in the end perhaps a deeper understanding of himself. 
He then will not have wasted hia time ^ and perhaps someday he will pick 
up a book with enjoyment and be able to delve into the more obscure or 
dreaiy authors in the original, should ho want or need them for his course 
of study or for his o\m pleasure. While a diachroniG approach in teaching 
literature Is indispensable , it could be made much more pertinent to the 
student by combining it with a synohronio one as well. This would bring 
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a great deal more meaning to the 
the end to the authors and their 
Madame Bovary is a square* 



past as well as to the present and in 
works. To the Aquarius generation 



